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Labor Wins Victory 
In Steel Agreement 


Largest Corporation in Industry 
Will Negotiate with Repre- 
sentatives of C. |. O. 


NEW HARMONY IS EXPECTED 


Other Companies Will Probably Follow 
Lead of U. S. Steel in Deal- 
ing with Workers 


The American people have veered from 
confidence to alarm and back again several 
times during recent weeks, as they have 
watched developments on the labor front. 
There was uneasiness early in the year, as 
it became apparent that serious labor dis- 
turbances were in the offing. The anxiety 
increased as the forebodings of trouble 
turned into the actuality of the sit-down 
strike in the General Motors plants. There 
were a few weeks of acute anxiety lest the 
strikes spread to the point of checking the 
business recovery trend. Then came the 
General Motors settlement, and the coun- 
try breathed a sigh of relief. It was not an 
extended sigh, however, for no sooner had 
the men gone to work in the automobile 
factories than word went out that John 
L. Lewis and his C. I. O., fresh from the 
.ussle, at least partially successful, with the 
powerful du Pont-controlled General 
Motors, would undertake to unionize the 
steel industry. The workers were to be 
organized into a great industrial union, 
composed of all employees. 


C. |. O. and Steel 


This was disturbing news, for it seemed 
to foretell a battle royal. Unions had not 
been recognized by the steel companies. 
The anti-union policy was a tradition as 
old as the industry itself. Battles had been 
fought over the issue before. Men had 
died in these battles. The streets of smoke- 
clouded Homestead, Pennsylvanaia, had 
been red with blood in 1892, when the men 
had dared to unionize and make demands 
upon the companies. There had been anx- 
ious weeks in 1919 as the country watched 
a grim contest between the companies and 
the men. So when John L. Lewis issued 
his challenge, there was another wave of 
alarm. It looked like the approach of in- 
dustrial war. But quite suddenly and un- 
expectedly the clouds lifted, for the giant 
United States Steel Corporation, the great- 
est of all the companies, recognized the 
union, conferred with its leaders and 
granted their demands. The nation again 
sighed with relief. 

Then the pendulum swung back again. 
Negotiations which were being carried on 
between the Chrysler Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers (the C. I. O. 
union which had been involved in the 
General Motors strike) were broken off. 
Chrysler was willing to recognize the U. A. 
W. and to bargain with its representatives, 
but he would not recognize it as the only 
bargaining agency. He insisted upon the 
right to make agreements with workers 
not belonging to that union if he and the 
workers wished. The U. A. W. insisted 
that it be considered the representative of 
all Chrysler workers. 

Many people fear now that there will 
be a nation-wide wave of strikes. They 
think that there will be a race between the 
American Federation of Labor, headed by 
William Green, and the industrial unions 
(C. I. O.), headed by John L. Lewis, to 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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AGE OF STEEL 


(From a photograph by Peter Stackpole in ‘*U. S. Camera, 1936."" Morrow.) 








Who Deeides What Yeu Want? 


It is always important that one should use the resources at his command in such a way 
It is 
quite necessary now that each one should make expenditures to the best possible advan- 


as to secure the greatest possible satisfaction and happiness to himself and others. 


tage. And each person who has the least confidence in his own competence should insist 
upon being the judge as to how his resources might best be used. Yet most individuals 
do not insist upon that prerogative. Unconsciously they allow others to make the decisions. 
They are swayed by advertising. They do not 


sit down and quietly make an inventory of their needs. They do not place themselves in 


They are dupes of high-pressure salesmen. 


a position to satisfy the needs of themselves and their families in proportion to the 
urgency of the needs. They do not prepare a budget and then set about to expend the 
income in accordance with it. Some people do this, to be sure, but certainly very many 
do not. It is a more common thing for one to allow the advertisers to suggest to him 
what his needs are, and to allow oily-tongued salesmen to select the goods or services he 
is to acquire. Subjection to commercialized advertisers is a fact of American life—an 
unpleasant, a costly fact, but a fact nevertheless. Too often our purchases are made, not 
in order to give us the greatest possible satisfaction, but in order to give someone we do 
not know and who cares nothing for us, the greatest possible profit. 

But how is one to shield himself from the arts of advertisers? Not by shunning all 
advertisements, of course, for many of them inform us of satisfactions we really should 
have. Not by turning away from all merchants and salesmen, for many of them furnish 
us with things which we need. 
have mentioned. 


The best protection is, perhaps, the device which we 
Learn to prepare your own budget. Listen to suggestions from every 


quarter. Hear what the advertisers have to say. Then sit down alone or in the family 
circle. Figure out what you will have to spend. Make a list of the things you need, listing 
each item in the order of its utility. 


Then make up your own mind. Decide things for 


yourself. And hold to your budget. Be critical of those who come shouting advice to 
you to purchase their wares. They are out to feather their own nests—not yours. You 
cannot, unaided, govern your country, but, within limit you can govern yourself. You 
may not be able to determine your income, but you can exert a mastery over the outgo, 
and you should do it. If we were more self-directive in the choice of our satisfactions 


we would be happier—and more secure. 


Germans Feel Pinch 
Of Economic Policy 


Tighten Belts as Government Con- 
centrates on Gigantic Re- 
armament Program 


FACED BY SHORTAGE OF FOOD 


Four-Year Plan Adopted to Buiid In- 
dustries Making Needed Substi- 
tute Raw Materials 


One of the great paradoxes of the pres- 
ent is how Germany has been able to ward 
off economic breakdown. Predictions have 
been made for the last few years that the 
Nazis were pursuing a course that would 
inevitably lead to ruin. They have defied 
all the ordinary rules of economics. They 
have piled up debts amounting to billions 
of dollars, the extent of the national debt 
remaining a mystery to everyone except 
high officials of the government. They 
have engaged in the most extensive pro- 
gram of rearmament in modern times, and 
at the same time have been unable to pay 
their debts to foreigners. It has frequently 
been said that Germany was creaking along 
so dangerously that the crack-up was but a 
matter of time. 


Industrial Boom 


And yet the crack-up has not come. On 
the other hand, the visitor to Germany finds 
a country that appears to be in the midst 
of a great industrial boom. Many of the 
factories are working on 24-hour shifts and 
are yet unable to fill all the orders that 
have accumulated. One no longer sees the 
beggars who formerly lined the streets and 
filed in and out of shops. One sees prac- 
tically no unemployment in the land of the 
Nazis. All that has been eliminated since 
Hitler and his cohorts took over the gov- 
ernment four years ago. The production 
of automobiles has more than doubled since 
that time. The metal industries cannot 
put out as much as is required of them. 
The cement factories are unable to meet 
the demand. Taking industrial production 
as an index of national prosperity, Germany 
is indeed fortunate, for she leads the world. 
She has recovered from the depression 
more than any other nation, more than the 
United States, more than Japan, England, 
or any other European nation. During the 
three years from 1933 to 1936, total pro- 
duction in Germany increased 87 per cent, 
according to figures of the League of Na- 
tions, whereas the increase was only 49 per 
cent in the United States, 39 per cent in 
Japan, and 35 per cent in Great Britain. 

On the surface, therefore, Germany has 
emerged from the depression and is riding 
high on the waves of a great industrial 
boom. What is the basis of the cries of 
woe that are constantly raised against the 
Germans and their critical economic situ- 
ation? Are the prophets of disaster merely 
seeing things, indulging in wishful thinking 
because of their opposition to the political 
program of the Nazis, or is there really a 
source of danger in the economic policies 
and developments within Germany? These 
are questions which careful students of in- 
ternational relations are seeking to answer 
as they look at present-day Germany. 

If we are more than casual observers of 
industrial conditions in Germany, we will 
see that the great activity of mills and 
factories is not evenly spread throughout 
the country. The steel mills, the plants 
manufacturing machinery, the shipyards, 
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ALTHOUGH FACING A SEVERE ECONOMIC CRISIS. GERMAN HEAVY INDUSTRY FORGES AHEAD BECAUSE OF THE IMPETUS PROVIDED BY THE ARMAMENTS PROGRAM 


the armament factories; all these are work- 
ing at capacity. It is the tremendous pro- 
duction of these industries, frequently re- 
ferred to as the heavy industries. that have 
brought the national average to its present 
level. But if we turn our attention to 
other industries, to those engaged in the 
production of goods which are directly 
consumed by the people, we find a different 
As Willson Woodside, a careful ob- 
server of conditions in Germany for many 
points out in a recent article in 

arpers: “Close alongside metal factories 
working 24 hours a day can be found tex- 
tile mills, margarine factories, and abattoirs 
not running 24 hours in a week. For 
while the production of so-called capital 
goods has increased by over 200 per cent 
since 1932. that of consumers’ goods has in- 
creased only 15 per cent.” 


story. 


years. 


People Make Sacrifices 


The truth of the matter is that Germany 
has strained herself as much as possible to 
carry out her rearmament program. Her 
people have been called upon to make as 
great sacrifices as in wartime in order to 
give back to the Fatherland its place in the 
sun. While the production of goods not suit- 
able for direct consumption has mounted by 
leaps and bounds, that of goods which really 
benefit the people and increase their stand- 
ard of living has scarcely increased at all. 
The Germans do not have more food or 
more clothing than they had at the bottom 
of the depression. Approximately 30 per 
cent of the national income must be turned 
over to the government in form of taxes. 
Wages have not increased at all. have, 
in fact. declined. The people have smaller 
bank deposits, and their deposits are drop- 
ing all the time. The average German work- 
man earns no more than $10 a week. Out 
of this he must pay his living expenses, 
which, despite efforts of the government, 
are increasing. Prices of the essentials of 
life are much higher in Germany than in 
the United States. Turning again to the 
article in Harpers from which we quoted 
above: 


In spite of the government’s attempt to 
hold prices down. they rise; and so potatoes 


now cost 75 per cent more than in 1932, 


butter 40 per cent more, margarine up to 
350 per cent more, beef 100 per cent more for 
the cheap cuts and 35 per cent more for the 
better ones, pork 50 per cent more on the 
cheap and 25 per cent on the good cuts. eggs 
50 per cent more, wheat flour 16 per cent, 
and so on. 


It is no secret that Germany is. and has 
been for months, confronted by a food 
shortage of serious proportions. A nation 
of but two-thirds the size of Texas, with a 
population half as large as that of the 
United States, with much of the land un- 
suitable for cultivation. is capable of produc- 
ing but 70 per cent of the nation’s require- 
ments for food and fodder. At the same 
time. the Hitler program of road-building 
for military purposes has taken additional 
acres of this arable land out of cultivation. 
How much the standard of living has been 
reduced is a matter of estimates. some 
placing it at as high a figure as 40 per cent. 
What is certain is that wages have fallen, 
prices have risen. taxes have gone up, and 
the German people have been called upon 
to cut down in all directions. The German 
government has succeeded in disguising this 
to a certain extent by reducing the quality 
of goods—food and other products which 
the people consume. As Richard Freund 
points out in his excellent book, ‘Zero 
Hour:” 


A large part of the impoverishment has been 
disguised by lowering the average standards of 
quality. Although a suit or a shirt costs only 
15 per cent more now than it did in 1933. it 
is of much lower quality. The real price has 
therefore increased far more than 15 per cent; 
but the purchaser is not aware of it because 
everyone else buys goods of lower quality. 
If no woman can afford to wear silk stockings, 
they cease to be a necessity. If rough knee- 
breeches and a khaki shirt are considered a 
smart dress, there is no reason for wanting 
anything better. The result is that the 
national economy is run more cheaply, and 
capital is liberated for nonconsumptive pur- 
poses. 


In the name of patriotism. the German 
people are called upon to make these sacri- 
fices. They must forego many of the lux- 
uries of life and even cut down on the 
necessities in order that Germany may 
again be a strong nation, as strong as any 


in Europe. General Hermann Goering. 
Hitler's No. 2 man, has repeatedly re- 
minded the Germans that they 























are making history. not butter. 
There can be no doubt that the 
emotional satisfaction they derive 
from the pomp and circumstance 
of the Nazi program does com- 
pensate partially, at least, for the 
sacrifices they are making. 


Striving for Independence 


At the heart of Germany’s 
economic crisis is the fact that 
she is trying to make herself as 
independent as possible of imiports 
from abroad. To a large extent 
this is a matter of absolute 
necessity, for her credit abroad is 
so low that she cannot buy goods 
on time, and she does not sell 
enough goods to other nations to 
pay for the raw materials and 
foodstuffs she must have to keep 
her industries going and feed her 
large population. Frantic at- 
tempts have been made by the 











“SH—YOU LUCKY, LUCKY GIRL!” 


(Okla) News 


—Herbiock in Ponca City 


Germans to boost their exports to 
the point where they would be 


sufficient to pay for raw materials, but from 
the beginning of 1933 to the end of 1936. 
they had remained practically stationary. 
Germany has been particularly anxious to 
sell to the nations producing raw materials 
in order to acquire those goods. 

Because of her inability greatly to in- 
crease exports, Germany has been obliged 
to confine her imports largely to the raw 
materials required for industries. many of 
which are helping push the rearmament 
program. As a result, the importation of 
foodstuff has been greatly reduced. In 
1927. for example. the Germans imported 
2.500.000 tons of wheat. In 1935 they 
were reduced to 145.000 tons, and during 
the first 11 months of 1936 to 23,000 tons. 
The importation of other grains and food- 
stuffs has been similarly reduced. And there 
has been no compensating increase of 
domestic production. 

Outward signs of this crisis are seen in 
a number of directions. Automobile manu- 
facturers have complained to the govern- 
ment that they cannot obtain sufficient 
steel to continue production at the normal 
level. Exporters complain about being un- 
able to fill orders because of the shortage 
of raw materials, and a number of factory 
owners have declared that they will have 
to curtail operations because of lack of raw 
materials. At the same time, work has 
actually stopped on a number of buildings 
in Germany because of the lack of 
materials. 

The government has sought to cope with 
this acute situation in a number of ways. 
All imports are rigidly controlled by the 
government. No one may obtain foreign 
moneys with which to buy goods abroad 
without the consent of the officials. Imports 
have been placed in different categories. 
depending upon how necessary the govern- 
ment considers them. In the first place. 
materials to be used for rearmament are 
given primary consideration. Above all, the 
nation’s needs in this direction must be met. 
and the proceeds of German exports are 
used first of all for that. Secondly come the 
materials required for the development of 
substitute industries about which we shall 
have more to say in a minute. In the third 
place the proceeds of exports are used to 
purchase materials needed in the export 
industry itself. and lastly come foodstuffs. 
It can be seen that the needs of the in- 
dividual citizen are given little considera- 
tion in this arrangement. whereas the need 
of the state. mainly military needs, are the 
first to be taken care of. 


Four-Year Plan 


A short time ago, the German govern- 
ment launched a Four-Year Plan designed 
primarily to meet this economic crisis. 
Placed under the general direction of 
Goering, the program strives to make Ger- 
many as independent of foreign nations as 
quickly as possible. Industries making sub- 
stitute materials are to be pushed forward. 
Fibers to be used as substitutes for wool, 
cotton, and silk; substitutes for jute, 
rubber, gasoline, and countless other prod- 
ucts which Germany must have but which 
she does not produce at all, or in insuf- 
ficient quantities for her national needs, 
are to be developed as rapidly as possible 
under the Four-Year Plan of General 
Goering. 

The principal difficulty with these sub- 
stitute materials is that they are generally 


much more costly to produce than the 
natural products. The substitute rubber 
(which is excellent in quality), for example, 
is said to cost six times more to produce 
than the world price of natural rubber. As 
Alexander Vidakovic points out in a recent 
issue of The Nation: “Substitutes can 
hardly extricate the nation from this pre- 
dicament, as their production is too costly 
for a nation with lowered earnings and 
would require also a reorganization of 
finance and industry such as Germany is 
no longer capable of carrying out.’’ Whether 
possible or not, Hitler and his aides appear 
determined to attempt to make Germany 
independent of foreign nations for essential 
raw materials, as evidenced only recently, 
for example, by the Fuehrer’s expressed 
determination to “make the motor industry 
independent of all imported materials.” 

At the same time, the government is 
pushing along the political front, demand- 
ing more emphatically every day the re- 
turn of Germany’s lost colonies. If Ger- 
many had colonies she could acquire many 
of the raw materials of which she has such 
great need. There seems little likelihood, 
however, that the victorious nations will 
be willing to return them to the Reich, 
although the British government has 
recently expressed a willingness to discuss 
the matter with German officials. 


Unbalanced Recovery 


It is apparent that the industrial recovery 
which Germany is experiencing is extremely 
unhealthy. Her economy is truly in a state 
of crisis. Whether it will result in collapse 
no one is able to predict with any degree 
of certainty. It is hardly likely that the 
great masses of Germans will submit to 
further sacrifices without protest as they 
have tightened their belts so much already. 

It is reliably reported, however. that 
business leaders in Germany are bringing 
strong pressure upon the government to 
alter its policy adopted in the Four-Year 
Plan. They claim that Germany’s only 
chance for salvation lies in rebuilding her 
export trade so that the necessary raw 
materials for productive uses may be 
acquired through the normal channels of 
trade. Many of them assert that the 
government should not concentrate its 
imports upon materials to be used for re- 
armament and for the building of sub- 
stitute industries, but rather for materials 
to be used in the export industry. However 
that may be, it is certain that Germany has 
entered upon a perilous economic sea. and 
extreme care will be required to chart a 
course which will prevent disaster. 
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France: When Leon Blum was appointed 
premier of France last June, he immediately 
introduced legislation to carry out the re- 
forms promised by the Popular Front coa- 
lition. Wages were increased, hours short- 
ened, and a public works program was 
mapped to aid the unemployed. There was 
no doubt that these reforms were desirable 
and long needed but they aroused much op- 
position among the financial centers of 
France. where it was felt that the govern- 
ment was embarking upon a project that 
would be harmful to business and would en- 
danger the government's credit. 

Some of their forebodings proved true. 
When the cabinet was 
about to launch a 
loan for armaments a 
week ago, it realized 
that it could not hope 
to obtain the needed 
money unless it gave 
the financial interests 
some assurance that 
their money would 
not be lost. Conse- 
quently, it was forced 
to change its financial 
policy, to promise a 
balanced budget in 
the near future by whittling down expendi- 
tures and to pledge buyers of bonds that 
they could at any time get their money 
back in francs that had not depreciated in 
value. 
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x * * 


China: In an atmosphere as little charged 
with tension as China has breathed in many 
a month, negotiations are being carried on 
to unify all factions of the Chinese people. 
General Mao Tse-tung, chief of the com- 
munist armies in the northwest provinces. 
is prepared to recognize the authority of 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Nanking cen- 
tral government, if the following four con- 
d'tions are accepted. Aid must be provided 
for the impoverished Chinese peasants. The 
Nanking government must permit a larger 
voice in affairs to representatives of al! 
parties. trade unions, and business associa- 
tions. There must be an end to the fight- 
ing between the communist and the central 
government armies. And, finally, the whole 
nation must pit its strength to oppose 
Japan. In return for these concessions, the 
communists will accept the sole authority of 
Nanking. will cease confiscation of prop- 
erty, sever their relations with Moscow, 
and change their name from Red Army to 
Chinese Revolutionary Army. 

It remains to be seen whether some snag 
wll not bring these negotiations to a halt, 
as has so often occurred in the past few 
months. In that event, Japan may take 
advantage of the confusion to take a further 
slice of China’s territory. Certainly, the 
prize seems most inviting to Tokyo. Not 
one of its possessions compares in wealth 
with the still unexploited resources of 
China’s interior. 

However. the growing unity of China, 
together with the factors of foreign oppo- 
sition and Japan’s own economic weak- 
ness, is making Japan cautious and may 
even lead to a complete revision of her 


policy. Foreign Minister Sato, in his first 
speech before the House of Peers, declared 
that the Hayashi government would follow 
a peaceful policy toward China. Thus, for 
the time being at least, the war clouds that 
have been hovering over the Orient have 
been dispelled. 


x * * 


Hungary: A new danger spot on the 
European map, and one which for possible 
developments merits close watching, has 
been disclosed in the last fortnight in the 
vague warnings of Hungarian newspapers 
that there was a movement afoot to hand 
over the government to Germany. The in- 
tention of the plotters, it appears, was not 
to strike a sudden revolutionary blow, but 
rather gradually to capture strategic posi- 
tions in the government so that the next 
elections would find German officials in con- 
trol. According to information in the hands 
of the premier, Koloman Daranyi, secret 
political cells have been organized among 
cabinet members, the police, and the army, 
and all those involved have taken an oath 
to work for the overthrow of the pres- 
ent government. 

These reports might be lightly dismissed. 
except for the fact they have been accepted 
as true by several seasoned Hungarian po- 
litical leaders, among them Count Stephen 
Bethlen, once premier and his country’s out- 
standing postwar statesman. Moreover, 
there is reason to believe that Germany 
would have everything to gain from such 
a development. Her success in bartering 
manufactured goods for foodstuffs with 
eastern European powers has recently met 
with some reversals. Hungary is now the 
sole country which is not demanding cash 
for exports to Germany. Should the Buda- 
pest government decide that it also wants 
cash for its agricultural products, the Ber- 
lin leaders, their treasury empty of foreign 
exchange, would be hard put to provide 
their people with basic foods. By control- 
ling the government in Hungary, that prob- 
lem would be avoided. 

But German penetration of Hungary will 
doubtless meet an obstacle in Italy. Ever 
since 1927, whén Bu- 
dapest signed a treaty 
of friendship with 
Rome, Mussolini has 
regarded himself as 
that country’s pro- 
tector. Several months 
ago, he went so far 
as to support Hun- 
garian claims for 
treaty revision. And 
while it is true that 
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animate he has made no fur- 
DARANYI ther gesture in this 
direction, it is alto- 
gether improbable that he has so far for- 


gotten Hungary as to permit her invasion 
by Hitler. 
* * a 

Italy: In response to the British rear- 
mament program, Mussolini’s handpicked 
Fascist Grand Council has voted in favor 
of an intensive military program designed 
to increase the number of trained men 
under arms and to make the country as in- 
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Courtesy Current History 


THE RESOURCES OF CHINA AND MANCHU RIA 


dependent as possible of foreign raw ma- 
terials, 
Besides making all men between the ages 


' of 18 and 55 subject to mobilization, the 


council approved plans for increasing the 
birth rate. Preference will be given to work- 
ers with large families, and pay will be 
adjusted according to the number of per- 
sons in the worker’s family. Marriage loans 
will be provided, and a central propaganda 
organization will encourage large families. 
While these policies would provide Musso- 
lini with more soldiers if they were suc- 
cessful, they would aggravate the over- 
population of the country which Mussolini 
has used to support his claim for colonies. 
However, this policy, which has always 
been a part of Mussolini’s program, seems 
to have had little effect in the last 15 years, 
for the birth rate has fallen from an annual 
average of 29.5 per thousand for the period 
1922-1925 to 22.2 for 1936. 

The other part of the new program, the 
campaign for economic independence, 
closely resembles the German Four-Year 
Plan in its aims. Like the German plan 
to make domestic substitutes for cotton, 
wool, rubber, and petroleum now imported, 
the Italian plan would involve great eco- 
nomic sacrifices, for German experience has 
shown that the synthetic products are from 
two to six times as expensive as the natural 
imports. Since Italy is already experienc- 
ing difficulty in obtaining the capital she 
needs for the development of Ethiopia, it 
is not likely that a serious attempt will be 
made to put the economic program into 
effect. Although first imports of Ethiopian 
coffee are now being sold in Italy, no sub- 
stantial raw material imports can be ex- 
pected from that source for some time. 

x ok Ok 
Netherlands: By tradition a neutral 
power, which has relied for its protection 
upon the navies of France and England, 


the Netherlands is now following other Eu- 
ropean countries in rearming as quickly as 
possible. She wishes to remain neutral 
and, as was reflected in her reply to Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s offer of a guarantee of neu- 
trality, she does not even consider her 
neutrality a matter of negotiation. But 
she is nonetheless apprehensive. The anti- 
communist treaty between Germany and 
Japan, the Dutch believe, contains more than 
appears on the surface. Reports have been 
persistent that Japan and Germany, in 
addition to fighting communism, have made 
a secret division of the islands in the Pa- 
cific. If such an understanding actually 
was made, it aims a stiletto at the heart of 
the Dutch economic structure. The Nether- 
lands has an extensive empire in the Far 
East, including the rich islands of Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo. They are rich in oil, 
rubber, and minerals. Their 60,000,000 
peoples provide an extensive market, jobs 
for the young men of Holland, and trade 
for the shipping interests. 

Premier Hendrik Colijn is doing every- 
thing possible to set up an obstacle to 
possible German aggression. During the 
month, he opened a conference at The 
Hague with Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland, which seeks through the extension 
of trade to unite these powers into a bloc. 


* * ca 


The British government, after years of 
investigation, has decided to do something 
to help the thousands of people living in 
the depressed areas of England—so called 
because, once a flourishing industrial center, 
mines and textile factories have been closed 
down, leaving the population economically 
stranded. These districts have been de- 
scribed by the novelist, J. B. Priestley, as 
a “cynically devastated countryside, sooty 
dismal little towns, a lot of half-starved, 
bleary-eyed children crawling about among 
machinery.” 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, EXPLAINS THE COST OF GREAT BRITAIN'’S ARMAMENTS 


Strube, Courtesy Washington Post 














WORST ICE JAM SINCE 1908 


Air view of Niagara Falls where ice is accumulating in alarming quantities. 


As the rising temperature re- 


leases huge ice floes, they travel over the Falls only to be packed higher and higher by the solid surtace 
presented by the river below. 


Peace Act of 1937 


The Senate, by a vote of 62 to 6, has passed 
the neutrality bill introduced by Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada. The bill, entitled ‘‘The 
Peace Act of 1937,” continues the ban on the 
shipment of arms and munitions to warring 
nations, provided for in the existing neutrality 
legislation. In addition, it empowers the Pres- 
ident to forbid the shipment of certain war 
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materials to fighting nations, and provides for 
the “cash and carry” principle by which 
American goods for warring powers must be 
bought and paid for before they can leave 
the United States. 

In applying the provisions of the act, the 
President is not permitted to discriminate 
between nations, or between parties in a civil 
war. This feature of the bill has evoked 
criticism from those who feel that the United 
States should remain free to take economic 
action against an aggressor in accordance with 
the spirit of the Kellogg Pact. 

Likewise the “cash and carry” principle has 
been severely attacked. It is held that, far 
from bringing about “neutrality,” it will dis- 
criminate in favor of those nations which have 
large navies and large merchant marines and 
which will have little difficulty in gaining 
access to the American market. Great Britain. 
specifically, because of her strong geographical 
and maritime position, would have an 
advantage over such a nation as Germany. 

However, Senator Pittman declared that he 
was interested only in keeping the United 
States out of war. That he calls his bill “The 
Peace Act of 1937,” indicates that he does 
not consider*the bill primarily a “neutrality” 
bill. But he does think that it would help to 
keep us out of war, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the senators have agreed with him. 

Senator Borah put up a dramatic but futile 
fight against the Pittman bill. He contended 
that we should not abandon our right to free- 
dom of the seas. We should, he said, insist 
on this historically well-established neutral 
right. 


The House of Representatives is considering 
a bill slightly different from the Pittman bill. 
It includes the ‘‘cash and carry” principle, and 
provides for no discrimination, but it gives 
the President greater latitude in applying the 
provisions of the law. There will probably 
be no difficulty in working out an acceptable 
compromise between the two bills. 


New NRA? 


Some time ago President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a committee of four to study the 
failures and accomplishments of the NRA 
during the time it was in operation. This 
committee included one professor, one lawyer, 
one trade union leader, and one businessman. 
It recently made its report to the President. 
While sympathetic with the general objectives 
of the NRA, the committee expresses the 
opinion that important changes in policy and 
practice should be made if a similar organiza- 
tion is to be considered. 

The old NRA, according to these men, made 
two outstanding contributions to American in- 
dustrial life. First, it provided a much-needed 
psychological impetus to both employers and 
workers. Secondly. it recognized the need of 
having the government assume a direct and 
definite responsibility in helping to regulate 
business cycles and to keep industry operating 
on a stable plane of activity. Furthermore. 
NRA helped both workers and employers to 
see more clearly than ever before that the‘r 
prosperity is linked with that of their industry 
as a whole. 

But was the real purpose of the NRA to 
raise wages or was it to raise prices? The 
answer to that question was never clear, says 
the report. There was really a conflict of 
purposes; wages were raised but prices went 
up, too, so that the worker was left about 
where he had been. Another criticism is that 
too much was attempted at one time: A new 
experiment of the same kind should restrict 
itself to a few major industries. Employers 
and workers, being well organized, exerted 
great influence in determining the NRA 
policies, but consumers, interested in keeping 


prices down, but not well organized, got the 
worst of it. 


Opinion on the Court 


Dr. Gallup's Institute of Public Opinion, 
which predicted with greater accuracy than 
any other straw vote the result of the presi- 
dential election last fall, is now conducting a 
series of unofficial polls on the reaction of 
the country to the President’s plan for reor- 
ganization of the Supreme Court. The first 
poll included voters of all economic classes 
in all the states; only two choices were offered 
to the voters—did they or did they not favor 
the plan. On this basis, 53 per cent of the 
voters favored the plan while 47 per cent were 
against it. Taken by sections, the President 
had strongest support in the South and in the 
Pacific sections. In New England, on the other 
hand, 60 per cent of the voters were opposed 
to the plan. Seven out of every 10 Democrats 
in the country as a whole were in favor of it, 
while only eight out of every 100 Republicans 
gave it their unqualified support. 

A second poll, conducted a week later, 
offered the selected voters three choices: 
acceptance, modification, or rejection of the 
President’s proposal. For the country as a 
whole, this vote showed 39 per cent against 
the plan, 38 per cent in favor of it, and 23 
per cent in favor of a modified plan. If this 
poll accurately reflects public opinion, it would 
appear that a compromise will have to be 
worked out before a majority will support the 
court plan. 


Mayor LaGuardia Again 


The storm of protest which arose in 
Germany over Mayor LaGuardia’s “insult’”’ 
to Hitler has not yet died down. The mayor’s 
suggestion that the New York World’s Fair 
might well include a building devoted to the 
struggles for religious tolerance, in which there 
would be a “Chamber of Horrors” containing 
a statue of Hitler. was a bitter dose for the 
German leaders to swallow. Should the head 
of America’s largest city have made such a 
statement? Many believe that he had a perfect 
right to express himself as he saw fit. We are 
living in a democracy, it is said, and not 
under a dictatorship. It would be unethical, 
continues the argument, for members of our 
foreign office or for our highest national of- 
ficials to make such an attack on a foreign 
leader, but there is no reason why a local 
official, who has no dealings with other nations, 
should not express himself freely. The Wash- 
ington News, however. feels different. It 
has this to say editorially: 


New York is a big city. It has a larger popula- 
tion than some entire nations. Its political head 
cuts quite a figure. And there is such a thing 
as noblesse oblige. There are many things a man 


in the street might say which, due to his position 
the mayor is morally bound not to utter, at 
least in public. 

One of those things is “insulting” language con- 
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THE ENCHANTED CANYON 


The Grand Canyon, 


one of Arizona’s most impressive sights. 


The English author, J. B. Priestley, after a 


visit to Arizona called it ‘‘a wonderland.’ 
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cerning foreign countries and their leaders. Wash- 
ington, it so happens, is framing a neutrality law, 
If and when “the next war” breaks out, Con- 
gress hopes America will be able to stay clear 
But . . . if public opinion is sufficiently inflamed, 
no law will be able to keep us from becoming in. 
volved in somebody else’s conflict. 

This is something which American officials, high 
and low, whether federal, state, or municipal, 
s.ould bear in mind. Not to do so is to do 
their country and their fellow citizens a disservice 


‘‘Arizona Desert’’ 


What an English author thinks of the United 
States and of one state in particular is enter. 
tainingly told in ‘Arizona Desert,” an article 
by J. B. Priestley in the March issue of 
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THE FIRST ROBIN! 
—Talburt in Washington News 


Harpers’ magazine. He is impressed with the 
newness of the country, the wideness of the 
open spaces, the natural wonders such as the 
Grand Canyon, and the mechanical wonders 
such as Boulder Dam, the friendliness of the 
people, and, what is more surprising, their good 
manners. He strongly denies that the Ameri- 
cans are ill-mannered, loud, and coarse as 
many of his fellow countrymen have reported. 
In a hundred different ways he says he likes 
what he has seen and the people with whom 
he has talked. 

“T declare that Arizona really is a wonder- 
land. . . . There is about the whole state a 
suggestion of the Arabian Nights. . . . It has 
one of the best winter climates in the world, 
which is notoriously short of good winter 
climates. The air is enchanting, quite 
unlike any I have known before . . . you can 
see for scores of miles. .. . And the nights are 
even more spacious than the days. . . . To 
return to England is to feel like a man who is 
let down into a cellar after sunset.” 

Mr. Priestley says it is a great mistake to 
think of America as the land of unlimited 
opportunity. He has seen deserted towns, 
eroded farm lands, and the ragged, penniless 
unemployed. Nevertheless, he calls the United 
States the “Land of the Future.” He sees 
emerging in this country the beginning of a 
new world, and he thinks other nations will 
follow our example. “America does not know 
where she is going, but . . . she will not walk 
alone. This is a solemn responsibility.” 


Bureau of Air Commerce 


All airline activities in the United States 
are under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, a branch of the Department 
of Commerce. This government agency sets 
standards for pilot licenses, tests the flying 
apparatus of the airlines, provides a number 
of services to aid pilots, such as beacon lights, 
radio range beacons, and frequent weather 
charts and reports. 

Since 1933 the Bureau of Air Commerce has 
been operating under the direction of three 
men, headed by Mr. Eugene Vidal. From time 
to time, there have been reports that friction 
between these three men was causing poor 
administration. When the plane in which 
Senator Cutting was traveling crashed neat 
Kansas City in 1935, a Senate investigation 
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called attention to this situation and advised 
that one man should have complete charge 
of the bureau; in other words, that there 
should be centralized administration. In the 
series of air crashes which have occurred this 
winter, the bureau has again been criticized 
both by officials of commercial air companies 
and by outsiders. 

A reorganization of the bureau has now been 
effected. Mr. Vidal, the former director, is 
being replaced by Professor F. D. Fagg, a 
specialist in the law of air navigation and a 
former pilot. Instead of two assistants, Pro- 
fessor Fagg will be in complete charge of the 
bureau, with one general assistant, Major R. 
W. Schroeder, who has designed planes for 
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WE COULD 
WOULD DO ALL THOSE THINGS 
—Carlisle in Dayton Herald 


WELL, USE SOMETHING THAT 


the Ford Motor Company and has been a 
pioneer in safety and stratosphere flying. 


Safety Honors 


Each year the National Safety Council con- 
ducts a nationwide contest to decide which 
city has done most in the way of preventing 
automobile accidents. It has just been an- 
nounced that New York City was the winner 
for 1936. There were 838 traffic fatalities in 
that city, or 12.2 per cent fewer than there 
were in 1935. Moreover, there was a great in- 
crease in motor traffic during this time. Phila- 
delphia, Kansas City, and Omaha were also 
cited as having exceptionally good records. As 
for states, Illinois, Minnesota, and Idaho were 
t the top. In these ratings, law enforcement 
and special attention given to child safety and 
public safety education programs counted 
heavily. 

Eastern Airlines and Northwest Airlines 
were given awards for “never having had a 
passenger accident fatality throughout their 
entire operating history.” The Eastern 
company had flown 141,794,894 passenger 
miles since it began to operate in 1930, while 
Northwest Airlines’ figure was 48,768,411 since 
1927. 


‘Worse Than War 


In an editorial entitled “Worse Than War,” 
the New York Times attempts to analyze the 
causes of the constantly increasing automobile 
accidents which occur every year. After point- 
Ing out that, in 1936, 38,500 were killed, 110.- 
(000 were permanently injured, and 1,230.000 
suffered temporary injuries, the editorial con- 
tinues: 


Was the weather to blame for these 38 500 
leaths? Of every 100 fatal accidents 85 occurred 
n fair weather. . . . 77 out of every 100 fatalities 


_pccurred on dry roads. 


Were drivers or pedestrians drunk? Only seven 
er cent of the killers behind the wheel and nine 
ver cent of those killed on foot had been drinking. 

Were the death-dealing cars at fault? Only two 
per cent had bad brakes; only a half of one per 
ent had defective steering gears. 

The finger of the statistician points at the man 
behind the wheel. Three out of five accidents are 
his fault. He stands accused of blundering, of 
lisregarding the rights of others, above all, of 
outing the law. Out of 553,240 accidents, 115,- 
180 were caused by drivers who exceeded the 
peed limit; 87,450 by others who preferred the 





wrong side of the road; 124,250 by a third group 
who ignored rights of way... . / All our wars to- 
gether were not like this carnage of peace. Since 
1922 we have killed 417,696 on the road. 

Our crowded cities . . . are far safer than rural 
highways. .. . In 19 states motor vehicle accidents 
were actually reduced. 


Cost of Presidency 


A great deal more money was spent by the 
political parties in the last presidential cam- 
paign than ever before. Figures just given 
out by the Senate Campaign Expenditures 
Committee show that all the parties together 
spent $23,973,000. The Republican National 
Committee spent $8,893,000, while the cam- 
paign cost the Democratic committee $5,651,- 
000. The Communist party came next, with 
expenses of $162,000. The Senate committee 
said that if all contributions made by in- 
dividuals were included, the total amount spent 
would be at least twice the $24,000,000 re- 
ported. 

Large single contributions made up a much 
greater share of the money which the Repub- 
licans received than of that taken in by the 
Democrats. The du Pont family contributed 
$510,470 to the Republicans. Labor organiza- 
tions, however, gave the Democrats $451,000. 

In making its report, the Senate committee 
recommended that the laws on campaign 
expenditures be extended to prohibit contribu- 
tions from “all organizations, associations, or 
enterprises, incorporated or unincorporated, 
whose aims or purposes are the furtherance of 
group, class, or special interests.”” This recom- 
mendation was directed especially against cam- 
paign contributions by labor organizations, as 
these contributions were much larger than in 
the past. Labor leaders argue, however, that 
individual workers cannot possibly match the 
political donations of people like the du Ponts 
and that, therefore, they should pool their 
resources in order to compete on equal terms 
with the wealthy. 
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The Relief Problem 


NYONE interested in the relief problem 
A —and what American citizen can afford 
to ignore it?—may read with profit Maxine 
Davis’ “They Shall Not Want” (New Youk: 
Macmillan. $2.50). Miss Davis studied the 
workings of the relief system in this country 
by making an intensive investigation of relief 
in a typical city community, Chicago. She 
does not theorize, but shows what has actually 
happened and is happening, the need of relief, 
and the way it is administered. Then she ex- 
amines the relief systems of England and 
Sweden. After these factual studies she comes 
to certain conclusions. She feels that we should 
work out an effective, permanent program, 
since the need for relief on a broad scale 
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A WINGED DESTROYER ON TRIAL 
A four-engined ‘‘flying fortress,’’ eauipped with machine guns and bombing apparatus perfected by the U. 8. 


Army Air Corps, pictured during a recent test flight at Langley 


Field, Virginia. The huge monoplane is 


equipped with 1,00° horsepower engines. 


will probably be felt for years. She advocates 
a national plan of unemployment insurance, 
a planned public works system, and a nation- 
wide chain of employment agencies. Even 
though this program is adopted, there will al- 
ways be need for a certain measure of direct 
relief. 

Miss Davis, author of “The Lost Genera- 
tion,” writes clearly and interestingly. Her 
new book should help to build an intelligent 
body of opinion on the very important relief 
problem. 


Guide to Composers 


O THE growing number of students who 

have cultivated a love for good music, a 
new reference volume, a companion piece to 
the previously published “Composers of To- 
day,” should prove most helpful both as a 
biographical and as a critical guide. “Com- 
posers of Yesterday,’ compiled and edited by 
David Ewen (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
$5), is a book of sketches, 241 in all, frankly 
intended rather for the layman than for the 
music specialist. They are competently writ- 
ten, with a fairly generous allotment of space 
to those incidents which, though trivial in 
themselves, give striking illustration of a com- 
poser’s temperament and character. In in- 
cluding appraisals of the composers by distin- 
guished critics, Mr. Ewen has wisely selected 
only those comments which make sense to the 
average reader. At the back of this volume 
are three valuable appendices, a selected bib- 
liography, an outline of musical history, and a 
grouping of composers by nationality. 


The Country Doctor 


Ml DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL,” 

A by Ian Maclaren (New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap. A Cameo Classic. 95 cents), is not a 
new story. It first appeared, in fact, more than 
50 years ago. But having then been but part of 
a larger volume, it shared the fate of its com- 
panion pieces and was forgotten. In Alexander 
Woollcott’s opinion, it deserved a better end 
and so he sired the thought of having it re- 
published, by itself, in a handsome little vol- 
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ume. Mr. Woollcott thinks so highly of its 
literary value, that he regards his journalistic 
years as wasted and confesses that he might 
to better advantage have employed them in 
oing from house to house with a wheelbarrow 
full of copies, distributing this story to one 
und all. 

The sketch is a moving, if idealized, portrait 
of an old country doctor in a Scottish village, 
who regards his work less a career than a mis- 
sion. He has devoted his entire life to minis- 
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IN “A DOCTOR OF 
OLD SCHOOL” 

tering to the village folk. Should any of them 
fall ill, no obstacle would be too great to keep 
him from hastening to their aid. And his pa- 
tients, in turn, regard him with a gratitude 
that they can never make articulate. 


O Pioneers 


HOSE doughty pioneers who settled in Mas- 

sachusetts Bay Colony in the 1630's, we 
know them in some of their moods. Chron- 
icles and history books have shown them to 
us as they planned their prim communities, 
argued at town meetings, reared their children 
with rigid discipline. But the portrait, if not 
distorted, was often incomplete. It disclosed 
rather severe, formalized figures, stubbornly 
inhuman in their masks, incapable of those 
weaknesses which are man’s only claim to 
distinction. 

Esther Forbes, in her swift-paced and en- 
grossing novel, “Paradise” (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $2.50), by no means ig- 
nores the outward formalities in which the 
lives of the colonists were wrapped. But she 
goes beyond them, appreciates that they are 
but swathings in which are concealed segments 
of drama. Her narrative revolves about the 
children of Jude Parre, his sons, and daughters. 
We see them in their relations with the Indians, 
in their romances and intrigues; we hear them 
confessing to their ministers and gossiping 
evilly among themselves; we find them flout- 
ing the proprieties of their day and being led 
to the whipping block. Scarcely an aspect of 
their lives has been omitted by the author. Her 
narrative is readable, closely spun, and fairly 
teeming with incident. 
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AST week a student who read THE 

AMERICAN OBSERVER spoke of the anger 
and bad feeling so often to be observed in 
conversations on the Supreme Court issue. 
“Why,” he asked “do many people speak 
with such bitterness against the President’s 
plan when they know so little about it?” 
My reply was that many people speak with 
great feeling and bitterness about the plan 
without much knowledge of it whether 
they are for it or against it. Those who 
are governed by emotion are to be found 
in both camps. I 
went on to say that 
people who know little 
about a problem are 
more likely to talk 
loudly and to speak 
harshly of the other 
side than people are 
who are well in- 
formed. The man who 
has studied a problem 
thoroughly has found 
out how complicated 
it is. He sees many 
angles to it. He under- 
stands different points of view. He knows 
how big the problem is and how possible it 
is that he himself may not see it clearly 
and completely. He is tolerant of opposing 
views. That is why possessors of first-rate 
and well-trained minds are usually cour- 
teous, considerate, and restrained in dis- 
cussing hotly contested issues, while those 
less fortunate in equipment or training are 
often cocksure and sometimes abusive. 





MANUEL QUEZON 


A” IMPRESSIVE illustration of mod- 
eration and reasonableness was fur- 
nished one evening last week when about 
two dozen men and women, several of them 
outstanding representatives of conflicting 
positions on the Supreme Court issue, sat 
about a supper table in the home of Mrs. 
Borden Harriman in Washington, and for 
about three hours discussed the problem 
with the utmost good nature, with full con- 
sideration of opposing opinions, and with- 
out a trace of ill feeling. In the group 
were Stanley Reed, solicitor general of the 
United States, who is credited with having 
had much to do with the formulation of 
the President’s plan; David Lawrence, one 
of the best known and widely read editorial 
opponents of the program; Senator Green 
of Rhode Island, strong supporter of the 
administration; Gifford Pinchot, former 
governor of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Pin- 
chot, both very prominent in national Re- 
publican circles; Monsignor Ryan, liberal 
Catholic leader; Maxine Davis, author of 
“The Lost Genera- 
tion” and “They Shall 
Not Want” (see page 
5); Alice Longworth, 
whose father, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roose- 
velt, had a _ differ- 
ent solution of the 
Supreme Court prob- 
lem from that of her 
distant cousin, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; 
Richard Hogue and 
Mrs. Hogue, civic 
leaders of Washing- 
ton. Men and women 
like these have learned 
to discuss problems 
of the very greatest moment forcefully and 
at the same time objectively and tolerantly. 
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ANUEL QUEZON, president of the 

Philippines, and long an advocate of 
the independence of the islands, is in the 
United States, trying to prevent the en- 
actment by Congress of tariff provisions 
harmful to the Filipinos. In particular, he 
hopes to persuade those in authority in 


“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 





Washington not to place a high duty on 
sugar entering the U. S. from the Philip- 
pines. He addressed the National Press 
Club one day and made a very effective talk. 
He is a man of wealth and education and 
handles the English language very well. 
He stated his vase moderately and with 
good humor, but became somewhat vehe- 
ment at times, gesticulated with his fork, 
upset a glass of water. 
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CENE: The theater of the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington. 

Occasion: Mass meeting to plead the case 
of the Spanish loyalists and to raise money 
for medical supplies. 

Procedure: Heywood Broun, liberal col- 
umnist, ill with flu, feeling too bad to 
wait longer for his part, goes to the plat- 
form before the meeting has been opened, 
makes a brief talk appealing for sympathy 
for the Spanish democracy 
against fascism. Then he leaves 
the hall. Meeting called to order. 
Louis Fischer, noted foreign cor- 
respondent who has been cover- 
ing the Spanish situation and its 
meaning to democracy. When 
he has finished, a sympathizer 
of the Spanish rebels gets the 
floor after having withstood a 
chorus of boos. A collection is 
taken. 

Significance: Liberals and radi- 
cals who until recently were 
strongly pacifist; who were ar- 
guing that the United States was 
foolish to have taken part in the 
World War and were insisting 
that we keep out of European entangle- 
ments, are tending to shake off their paci- 
fism and to declare that America should 
range herself against the fascist dictator- 
ships. Among both liberals and conserva- 
tives such sentiments are being expressed. 
It appears that increasing numbers of peo- 
ple, rightly or wrongly, are getting into a 
mood to insist upon our going in again if 
another great war should break out in 
Europe in order to “make the world safe 
for democracy.” 


EYWOOD BROUN, one of the most 

popular of American columnists, is 
fat, slouchy, careless of appearance; usually 
looks, in fact, as if he had slept the night 
before in a haystack. He eats and drinks 
as he pleases until his corpulence becomes 
something of a problem, then he diets 
rigidly, exercises, and reduces. But what- 
ever his idiosyncrasies, he is a kindly, 
sympathetic man, genuinely concerned for 
human welfare. He is an honest thinker, 
dares to look facts in the face, is not 
bothered by consistency, will admit it if he 
concludes he has been in error and will go on 
striking telling blows for whatever, at the 
time, he thinks to be right. His column, 
which appears in the Scripps-Howard 
papers, is of uneven value, sometimes run- 
ning a little thin, but often characterized by 
insight and sparkling with wit. At worst he 
avoids dullness and at best he reaches levels 
of brilliance. 


RESH from the controversy which he 
fF stirred up by suggesting Herr Hitler as 
a specimen for a Chamber of Horrors at 
the forthcoming World’s Fair in New York 
(see page 4), Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
of New York City appeared in Washington 
to participate in a series of lectures planned 
in memory. of the late Senator Bronson 
Cutting. It is fitting that he should have 
been selected as one of the first speakers in 
this series, for like Senator Cutting, La- 
Guardia is an outspoken and uncompromis- 
ing progressive. Unlike Cutting, he is a 





FIORELLO 
LAGUARDIA 


picturesque character, al- 








ways doing the unexpected, 
always saying something 
startling or springing some 
sensation. He cares little 
for party labels. He was 
a leader of the progressive 
Republicans during seven 
terms in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was elected 
mayor of New York on a 
fusion ticket, being sup- 
ported by Republicans and 
anti-Tammany Democrats, 
calls himself a Republican 











but supports the Roosevelt 
New Deal. A forceful, fun- 
loving man, a clever poli- 
tician, a hard-fisted fighter, 
is the New York mayor. 


+ + 


HE family pictured in the corner of this 

page lives in Washington, D. C. When 
it was visited last week, the little boy, se- 
riously ill, was lying on a blanket folded 
across the chairs just as he is shown in the 
drawing. The distracted mother was bend- 
ing over him unable to give him the medi- 
cine he needed. The little sisters were cold 
and hungry. The father was anxious and 
worried not only because of the condition 
of his family but because of an offense 
against the law which he had committed. 
He had collected $7 rent on 
a garage for a landlord, and in- 
stead of turning the money over 
to the owner, he had taken it and 
bought food for his family. He 
had hoped he would get a job 
so that he could pay the money 
back, but he didn’t. Now he 
was in terror lest he be taken 
away to jail. 

Why weren’t these unfortu- 
nate people getting aid from the 
government? Because the man 
is not an unemployable. He is 
able physically and mentally to 
work if he can find a_ job. 
Hence he is not eligible for out- 
right relief, and he can’t get 
work relief or a job in a private establish- 
ment. The Community Chest is helping 
in such cases, but the fund was under- 
subscribed last winter when the drive was 
on, and there isn’t enough money to go 
around. A Quaker church raised money and 
relieved the immediate distress of the 
family I have described. Several other 
organizations are working at the relief job 
in this city, but I am conscious of the 
fact that at this very minute hundreds 
of families, living within a few miles of 
my office, are actually suffering from cold 
and hunger; are anxious, harried, distressed. 
I know this to be a fact because of an 
investigation I made last week. I dare 
say that conditions are as bad in many other 
cities. 

It is a pity that people who are by 
nature sympathetic and kindhearted should 
shut their eyes to unpleasant facts and go 
about saying that everyone in need is being 
well cared for. 


bot 


- JOHN L. LEWIS a dangerous man, a 
radical, the sort of labor leader who may 
cause the country a great deal of trouble? 
Many people are asking these questions. 
Lewis does look a 
little terrifying, with rmy\ 
his bulldog jaw, his if N 
determined face, his Pe 
bushy black eyebrows. 

And that he is a y 
fighter there is no 
question. He has 
boundless energy, 
ability, courage. But 
his neighbors in the 
Capitol City scarcely 
think of him as a 
revolutionist, accus- 
tomed as they are to 
seeing him dining with 
his wife in the popular restaurants, or out 
riding in his handsome automobile. Those 
who know him well enough to see him in 
his modest home think of him as an ordi- 
nary American with quite a stake in social 
and economic stability. 
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—The Walrus. 


AN EXAGGERATION? 
HOME 


NO—DRAWN FROM LIFE. 
IN WASHINGTON. ONE OF MANY. 
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A committee appointed to look into it re- 
ports that NRA had too big a load to carry. 
Wait till they hear from the taxpayer. 

—St. Louis Post-DispAtcH 





Pedestrians should be seen and not hurt. 
—STEWART-WARNERITE 





An eastern artist fears he has lost his touch. 
A mural he painted for a public building failed 
to split the community into two camps. 

—Atlanta ConsTITUTION 


Professor—Gentlemen, I am dismissing you 
ten minutes early today. Please go out quietly 
so as not to wake the other classes. 

—SWaARTHMORE-PHOENIX 





Another thing a man never does is to glance 
at his reflection in a show window when pass- 
ing. 

Now you tell one. 

—Buffalo News (Ed Scanlan) 

















“HAVE 


YOU GOT ANY DOLLS THAT 


HIT BACK?” 


Ross in Saturday Evening Post 


Formula for success in magazine publishing: 


Tell the folks it is printed only for the intelli- 
gent minority. —Detroit Free Press 


Add complete description: He is the sort who 
will go far in this world. If someone chases 
him. —C. J. in SaAtuRDAY EvENING Post 





The lady had just returned from a tour of 
Europe with her husband. Her friends, of 
course, were eager to hear all about her ex- 
periences. 

“Did you include Rome in your itinerary ?” 
she was asked. 

“T really don’t know,” she answered, and ex- 
plained, “you see, my husband always bought 
the tickets.” —San Francisco CHRONICLE 


As the discussion progresses, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that great numbers of per- 
sons would rather defend the Constitution than 
read it. —George Ryan in Boston HERALD 

The portly man was trying to get to his 
seat at the circus. ‘Pardon me,” he said to a 
woman, “did I step on your foot ?” 

“Possibly so,” she said after glancing at the 
ring. All the elephants are still out there. You 
must have.” 

Future wars will be less dreadful in one 
respect. The army now has machines to peel 
potatoes. —Asheville CitizeEN-TIMES 

A woman is a person who can hurry through 
a store aisle 18 inches wide without knocking 
down the piled-up tinware and then drive 
home and knock the doors off a 12-foot garage. 

—Goodland (Kans.) News 


Another use for traffic lights: They enable 


housewives in the neighborhood to time their 
eggs. 


—Detroit Free Press 
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—From a drawing in Life 


THE END OF A CENTURY 
How people dressed during the ‘‘Gay Nineties,’’ the brilliant decade which marked the end not only of a 
century but of an era. 














Historical Backgrounds 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller | 

















The Problem of Economic Balance 


S THE United States neared the end 

of the last century, its economic de- 
velopment had made such strides as to 
transform the character of American civi- 
lization. “Underlying all the varied de- 
velopments that made up American life,” 
writes Arthur Meier Schlesinger in his 
“The Rise of the City,” “was the momen- 
tous shift of the center of national equi- 
librium from the countryside to the city. 
Long foreshadowed, it had at last become an 
actuality. A civilization traditionally rural 
was obliged to learn how to come to terms 
with a civilization predominantly urban. 
The process was painful and confusing 
to those who clung to the older mores and 
even to many who joined the cityward 
flight. But to untold numbers of others 
it meant the attainment of a new Promised 
Land, the release of energies and ambitions 
which the constricted opportunities of the 
farm had always denied. The city had 
come and, it was clear to all, it had come 
to stay. Was its mission to be that of a 
new Jerusalem or of ancient Babylon? The 
answer to this question was the chief un- 
finished business of the departing genera- 
tion.” 

The city was but the outward mani- 
festation of an inner economic trend which 
had begun decades before—the trend toward 
industrialism. And just as the question 
whether the city was to be a new Jeru- 
salem or an ancient Babylon was the un- 
finished business of the departing genera- 
tion, so the end of the century found those 
in charge of the gov- 
ernment confronted 
by the counterpart of 
that question in the 
field of public policy. 
How was the new in- 
dustrialism, of which 
urban civilization was 
the outward manifes- 
tation, to be used? 
Would the people 
benefit by the shift 
from an agrarian so- 
ciety to one in which 
industry was dominant? Would the stand- 
ard of living of the masses be raised? 
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America’s Destiny 


Statesmen turned their attention to this 
question long before the end of the century. 
Little by little, there grew the belief, not 


always in articulate form, that the United | 


States had reached a stage in its economic 
development where definite policies would 
have to be carried out. From the adminis- 
tration of William McKinley to that of 
Herbert Hoover, one finds a consistent phi- 
losophy of government and economics that 
had a strong influence upon public policy and 


economic development during the period. 

According to this philosophy, the United 
States, in order to prosper, had reached 
the point where it was capable of produc- 
ing more goods than could be used at home. 
Machinery had become so widely used in 
industry that factories were capable of 
turning out far more goods than the Amer- 
ican people could purchase. The use of new 
methods on the farms had brought a sim- 
ilar result. Thus there were both agricul- 
tural and industrial surpluses which must be 
disposed of abroad if this country were 
to continue in the path of economic prog- 
ress. At the same time, the profits which 
had accrued from industrial operation had 
become so large that new fields had to be 
found for their investment. America’s des- 
tiny was to be found in exporting these 
surpluses. 


In order to give concrete effect to this 
philosophy, the government in Washington 
adopted policies which were entirely in 
keeping with this concept of America’s 
destiny. Beginning with the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the United States acquired an 
overseas empire, stretching from the Carib- 
bean to the very mainland of Asia. Where 
regions were not actually brought under 
the American flag, a large degree of control 
was exercised over them. All the Latin 
American countries became the preserve 
for American dollars, American manufac- 
tures, and American farm products. The 
United States demanded equal rights with 
other nations in the trade of China. 

Ever onward the economic drive went, 
until it reached a peak during the twenties. 
Billions of dollars’ worth of farm and fac- 
tory products found their way to the marts 
of the world. Billions upon billions of dol- 
lars of capital were invested in overseas 
enterprises—in Europe, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, Canada, and even Africa. And'‘with it 
all, the fulfilment of America’s destiny 
seemed to be in sight, for during this period 
we reached the golden age of prosperity. 


Changed Philosophy 


Following the economic collapse of 1929, 
many began to wonder whether the basis 
upon which this prosperity had been estab- 
lished was solid. Economists had long 
warned that no nation can sell goods to the 
world without buying in return. As soon as 
foreign loans began to be defaulted, it 
dawned on a few persons that the enormous 
sales of American surplus products had 
been financed largely by Americans them- 
selves. Money lent to foreigners by one 
group of Americans had simply been used 
by foreigners to buy goods from another 
group of Americans. 

Whatever else may be said of the New 


‘Deal, it must be admitted that it has com- 


pletely discarded this philosophy of Amer- 
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Myron C. Taylor 


Myron C. Taylor is the chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which makes him the commanding 
officer of the company, a position which he 
owes to J. P. Morgan. He knows nothing 
about the production of steel. His specialty 
is the handling of the financial affairs of 
the company. In that kind of work he 
has had much experience. He started out 
as a lawyer in New England and special- 
ized in cotton mill litigation. Soon he was 
organizing and managing textile companies. 
The work of financing them brought him 
into contact with New York bankers, par- 
ticularly J. P. Morgan. In 1927 he was 
made chairman of the finance committee 
of the U. S. Steel 
Company and in 1932 
became chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Taylor is a 
large, tall, handsome 
man of distinguished 
appearance. Until re- 
cently he was sup- 
posed to be rather 
unsympathetic in his 
dealings with labor, 
due perhaps to the 
fact that he has always associated with the 
wealthy class and has had few contacts 
with workers. Lately, however, he has 
seemed more considerate toward them, and 
has conferred with Lewis on friendly terms. 
The recognition of the union may be, in 
part, an outcome of this new interest. 





J. P. Morgan 


John Pierpont Morgan II, head of the 
House of Morgan, is the most famous and 
probably the most powerful banker in the 
world, though he is : 
far from being the 
world’s wealthiest 
man. He is the fourth 
in the line of Morgan 
bankers. His great- 
grandfather, Joseph 
Morgan, founder of 
the line, operated 
stagecoaches and _ ho- 
tels, then established 
an insurance com- 
pany. The grand- 
father, Julius Spencer Morgan, became a 
banker and established London connections. 
The next in the line was the famous John 
Pierpont Morgan I, founder of the present 








ica’s destiny. True, efforts have been made 
to revive foreign trade which collapsed so 
completely after 1929. But the policy in- 
augurated has taken into account the es- 
sential fact that trade is a two-way affair 
and that if exports are to be revived, na- 
tions must be given the opportunity to sell 
us their goods. 

But more imporant than the question of 
foreign trade is the present philosophy with 
respect to domestic economic policy. At 
the heart of the New Deal is the idea that 
means must be found to enable the Amer- 
ican people to consume more of the goods 
of farm and factory than they have been 
consuming in the past. America’s destiny 
lies more in the increase of purchasing 
power among the industrial and agricul- 
tural workers, so that they may absorb the 
so-called “surplus.” Time and again, the 
President has called attention to the fact 
that a third of our people are ill fed, ill 
clothed, and ill housed, and that means must 
be found to correct this situation through 
economic readjustments. These adjust- 
ments have not yet been made. Whether 
they can be made is the great challenge of 
the present day. The answer to this ques- 
tion is the chief “unfinished business” of 
the present generation, just as was the 
question of the future of the city that of 
the generation in power at the turn of the 
century. 


house, who served an apprenticeship in 
London, came to New York in 1857, and 
grew in power through the period following 
the Civil War, until, at his death in 1913, 
he was head of a banking house rivaling 
the historic House of Rothschild. In 1900 
he financed the establishment of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and the House of 
Morgan is still the controlling factor in the 
management of that organization. 


J. P. Morgan II has been head of the 
House since his father’s death. He looks 
very much like his father, has “the same 
bulky figure, the same big head and strongly 
marked features, deep-set eyes, and bris- 
tling mustache.” He has a marked ability 
to pick the right men as partners. He is 
very religious, deeply devoted to his fam- 
ily but aloof to strangers. He is a con- 
vinced individualist, holding that his busi- 
ness is his own private affair and resenting 
any kind of government interference. The 
banking house of which he is the head ex- 
ercises power by financing and controlling 
great corporations, rather than by actual 
ownership of corporations or industries. 
There are many richer men in America, but 
probably no other exercises so much influ- 
ence in American industry. 


Philip Murray 


Workers are frequently at a disadvantage 
in their dealings with employers because 
the men who represent them are seldom so 
experienced in_ bar- 
gaining and negotiat- 
ing as are the cor- 
poration lawyers who 
represent the employ- 
ers. It is said, how- 
ever, that Philip Mur- 
ray, chairman of the 
Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee, is a 
match for anyene 
that the steel com- 
panies can put up 
against him. He knows more about the 
coal industry than any other but has shown 
himself quite competent to conduct nego- 
tiations for steel workers. He was born 
51 years ago in Scotland, went to work in 
a coal mine at the age of 10, came to Amer- 
ica and was a miner in Pennsylvania when 
he was 18. He helped to organize a union 
and became its president. He educated 
himself through correspondence courses and 
thus added to his preparation for future 
leadership. 





Sidney Hillman 


For a good many years Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, has been recognized as one of the 
ablest of American 
labor leaders. Many 
have put him at the 
top from the stand- 
point of labor states- 
manship. He has stood 
for the idea of in- 
dustrial instead of 
craft union, and 
worked with John L. 
Lewis in the forma- 
tion of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. He was born in Lithuania, 
trained to be a Jewish rabbi, but came to 
America instead, got a job in a clothing 
factory, became interested in the trade union 
movement and within 10 years was na- 
tional head of the union, a position he has 
held since. He has worked out unemploy- 
ment insurance plans in a number of cloth- 
ing factories and has directed the building 
of codperative apartment houses in New 
York for union members. It was in no 
small measure due to his efforts that the 
wage increase for the thousands of clothing 
workers in his union was obtained. The 
clothing workers are so well organized that 
they had no difficulty in negotiating a 
satisfactory agreement with the employers. 
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New Epoch Seen 


organize workers, that the unions will make 
drastic demands, will resort to the sit- 
down strike, and will greatly disturb in- 
dustry and hinder recovery. However 
that may be, the settlement in the steel 
industry remains a great gain to industrial 
stability, for the lead of the steel companies 
is frequently followed by others in matters 
of labor policy. 


The Steel Industry 

Steel is a basic manufacturing industry. 
It produces in value a tenth of all the man- 
ufactured goods of the nation. Practically 
every great industry must use its products. 
Blast furnaces, rolling mills, iron works, 
plants making tubes, tinware, pipe, wire, 
furnaces, plumbing supplies, are all in- 
cluded in the great steel industry. The 
largest center of the industry is the Pitts- 
burgh district, the second largest is the Chi- 
cago district, the third is the area around 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the fourth is at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. In all these centers 
there are large steel towns, dominated by 
the big mills, whose huge furnaces light the 
heaven at night and darken it by day. 
These towns are gloomy and soot-begrimed, 
but the heads of families find employment 
in the mills, part of them as skilled workers, 
as electricians, machinists, tenders of com- 
plicated mechanical contrivances, and part 
of them as unskilled laborers, working hard 
at jobs which may be dangerous, but which 
are relatively well paid. These dirty, busy, 
mill towns are nerve centers of American 
business, for they supply products without 
which few industries could operate. 

About half a million men are employed 
in the great steel industry. The highly 
skilled workers are likely to be native, white 
Americans, but only about two-fifths of the 
unskilled masses are both white and of na- 
tive birth. Another two-fifths were born in 
Europe, while about a fifth are Negro or 
Mexican. In some of the mill towns nearly 
all of the workers are foreign born, Poles, 
perhaps, or Czechs, while in other steel dis- 
tricts the larger proportion are natives, but 
all of them, of course, are Americans—the 
fragments of that great mass of humanity 
which together we call America. 

The Empire of Steel has in the past been 
operated along feudal lines. The big com- 
panies have frequently had almost full con- 
trol in the towns and cities where their 
plants have been located. They have dom- 
inated politics and named city officials; ap- 
pointed the police forces which have done 
their bidding and, in many cases, have made 
a dead letter of the guarantees of free 
speech and press. Union organizers who 
have gone into these towns have often been 
dealt with very harshly by the police and 
company detectives. Even newspaper re- 
porters who have gone in to investigate con- 
ditions have sometimes found themselves 
followed by spies, if they have not actually 
been forced to leave. Teachers have found 
their liberty curbed and have been obliged 
to teach only that which pleased the com- 
pany officials who controlled them. 





SO SHINES A GOOD DEED IN A NAUGHTY WORLD 
—tTalburt in Washington News 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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BIG BUSINESS 


(From a photograph by Alex R. Silverberg in ‘*U. S. Camera, 


At the same time, the steel companies 
have frequently gone to pains to improve 
conditions in the dingy towns which they 
have controlled. The United States Steel 
Corporation in particular has spent millions 
of dollars in welfare work. It has built 
churches and schools, playgrounds and hos- 
pitals. Company officials have claimed that 
they have done well by their communities. 
They have defended the feudal nature of 
their regime on the ground that, taking into 
account the character of the population 
with which they deal, they are able to gov- 
ern better than if they permitted too much 
freedom to workers and citizens. 


Labor Policy 

The United States Steel Corporation and 
the lesser companies have refused to rec- 
ognize labor unions or to permit the union- 
izing of their men, except into company 
unions in the different plants—organiza- 
tions which were definitely under the con- 
trol of the management. The companies 
have maintained armies of spies and have 
been able in this way to detect any attempts 
at forming unions. If any of their em- 
ployees were trying to organize the men 
or to spread dissatisfaction, they were 
likely to be dismissed, and if they were 
once dismissed, it was very hard for them 
to find jobs elsewhere in the industry. 
In times of strikes or acute labor troubles, 
organizers have sometimes been killed by 
guards in the employ of the companies. 

The workers have met violence with 
violence. They have been known to dyna- 
mite steel structures which have been put 
up by contractors refusing to employ union 
labor. The big steel companies, on 
the other hand, have been known 
to refuse to supply materials to 
contractors or builders who em- 
ployed union labor. The warfare 
has been stern, hard, and relent- 
less, and this industry has loomed 
so big in the economic life of the 
nation that the tactics and labor 
conditions which prevail among 
the steel companies have often 
been copied by other companies. 

Were the steel companies justi- 
fied in refusing to recognize or 
permit labor unions? Those in con- 
trol of the industry have argued 
that they were. They say that 
they have maintained high stand- 
ards of wages and working con- 
ditions, at least as high as prevail 
in other industries. This state- 
ment is substantially true. Wages 
in the steel industry are probably 
neither higher nor lower than are 
to be found in the average Ameri- 
can manufacturing establishment. 





1936."" Morrow.) 

The management has claimed that they will 
always listen to complaints of workers even 
though there are no unions. If a man 
feels that his foreman is unfair to him, 
he may appeal to higher officials, though 
in actual practice that is usually a futile 
performance. Companies claim that the 
unions would interfere with efficiency. It is 
argued, on the other hand, by repre- 
sentatives of union labor, that workers are 
helpless unless organized into unions; that 
they are obliged to take whatever the com- 
pany gives; that there is no effective way 
for a worker with a grievance to make his 
complaint heard. The experience of Eng- 
land is often cited. In that country em- 
ployers not only recognize unions but want 
their men to form strong organizations. 
They like to have strong unions to deal 
with. They think that this makes labor re- 
sponsible, so that problems arising between 
employers and men can be handled more 
satisfactorily. 

Attitude Changes 

Though these arguments have been ban- 
died about tor many years, there seemed no 
prospect of a change in the policy of the 
steel company when John L. Lewis issued 
his challenge and started the work of organ- 
izing the men in the steel industry. The 
swift change of policy which brought about 
the recognition of the union by the United 
States Steel Corporation and the granting 
of the union’s demands was, therefore, 
a great surprise to the American people. 
What brought about the change in the 
attitude of the steel officials? 

Several factors have been at work to 
effect the change. For one thing, the men 
are in a stronger position than they 
have been in the past. A larger 
proportion of them speak the Eng- 
lish language. They know what is 
going on not only in their plants 
but elsewhere in the industry. 
They cannot be “handled” so 
easily by their employers. Another 
factor has been the influence of 
government, both federal and 
state. The national government, 
through the NRA and other acts. 
had let it be known that it 
favored the right of workers to 
form themselves into independent 
unions. The legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, the state which contains 
more steel plants than any other, 
is now considering legislation im- 
posing heavy penalties upon any 
employer who interferes with the 
right of workmen to organize into 
unions of their own choice. It 
has become apparent that in case 
of strike, employers cannot be so 


in Steel Industry's Labor Relations 


sure as they have been in the past that 
state police will be used to break the strikes. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that 
the United States Steel Corporation acted 
wholly in response to outside influences 
when it adopted the more liberal attitude 
toward union labor. A liberal sentiment 
has been developing among some of the 
high officials in the company. A number of 
personnel officers, sympathetic toward 
unions, have recently been employed by the 
corporation. Myron C. Taylor, head of 
the board and chief administrative officer, 
is also a man of liberal tendencies. On 
several occasions he has talked with John 
L. Lewis, and he has apparently come to 
feel that the time has come when there 
may be mutually helpful codperation be- 
tween his company and the representatives 
of his workmen. 

Encouraging to Labor 

The recent agreement, recognizing the 
union, granting a wage increase and a 40- 
hour week, is unquestionably encouraging 
to organized labor and particularly to the 
industrial unions, led by John L. Lewis. 
It is scarcely too much to expect that other 
companies, which in the past have followed 
the lead of steel in dealing with their 
workers, may fall into line with this new 
policy. It is significant that the General 
Electric Company has already agreed to 
talk things over with the union leaders. 

It would be going too far, however, to 
say that the threat of serious labor disturb- 
ances has been removed. The recent suc- 
cesses may encourage workers throughout 
the land to make new demands. Some of 
these workers may take unreasonable posi- 
tions. And there may, on the other hand, 
be stubborn reaction among employers. And 
here is another factor in the situation which 
cannot be ignored: As soon as the United 
States Steel Corporation had given wage in- 
creases and shorter hours, it raised the 
price of its product; increased prices about 
10 per cent. Thus it shifted the burden 
to consumers of steel. This will tend to 
raise the costs of living everywhere. If 
other companies follow this lead, business 
may be hurt, and recovery may be re- 
tarded for the ability of consumers to buy 
goods will be lessened. Workers, feeling 
that what they are being given in higher 
wages is being taken away in higher costs 
of living, may protest, and troubles may 
break out afresh. 

The general public as weil as workers 
will, of course, be deeply affected if em- 
ployers generally adopt the policy of in- 
creasing wages and then shifting the bur- 
den by raising prices. Probably some such 
development may be expected. It seems 
quite likely that wages will advance rather 
sharply during the rest of the year. Prices 
will rise, too, but possibly not so fast as 
wages. If such is the trend, workers in 
general will be better off, but people with 
fixed incomes will not fare so well. At 
present, strong pressure is being brought to 
bear upon producers not to raise their 
prices to offset wage increases. 





THE BEST KIND OF SIT-DOWN 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





